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THE NON-INTERVENTION COMMITTEE AND CONTROL 
IN SPAIN. 


HE questions of blockade, belligerent rights, and non- 
intervention have of late been brought very prominently 
to the notice of the public in connection with the war in 
Spain, and it may be of interest to review the developments in 
London and among the Powers directly concerned which have 
led up to the position to-day, when a system aimed at preventing 
intervention is in operation both on land and at sea. 

The proceedings in the Non-Intervention Committee up to the 
beginning of December were described in a previous article in this 
Bulletin,* and the reasons for the British Government’s Bill pro- 
hibiting the carrying of arms to Spain were explained. At that 
point two important steps had just been taken. The Spanish 
Government had appealed to the League under Article 11 of the 
Covenant,? and the British and French Governments had, on 
December 4, made joint representations to the Governments of 
Germany, Italy, Portugal and the U.S.S.R., requesting their 
co-operation in an effort to end the war. They made the following 
proposals: that the four Governments should join France and 
Great Britain in declaring their absolute determination to renounce 
strictly all direct or indirect action which might be calculated to 
lead to foreign intervention, and to address to their delegates in 
the London Committee instructions for the organization of a fully 
effective control ; and secondly, that the four Governments should 
join the others in an endeavour to put an end to the conflict by 
making an offer of mediation, with the object of enabling Spain 
to “ give united expression to its national will’’ by a plebiscite 
or other means of that kind. 

The German reply to this proposal, delivered on December 12, 
while expressing willingness to discuss means to make control 
effective, emphasized that the prohibition of all kinds of inter- 
vention, indirect as well as direct, must be dealt with as one 
unified problem.* 

As to mediation, the Reich Government made no secret of their 
conviction that they regarded General Franco’s administration as 
the only factor in Spain which could still raise a claim to represent 
the Spanish people, and expressed great doubt of the possibility 
that “‘ an orderly plebiscite ’’ could be arranged, owing to the state 
of feeling whipped up to fever pitch ‘“‘ by the Reds and their 





(1) Vide the issue of December 5, 1936, Vol. XIII, No. 12. 
(2) The appeal was sent to Geneva on November 27. 

(3) They also sent on December 3 a draft plan for control of imports by land 
and sea to the Madrid and Burgos Governments, but to this they received no reply 
until late in December. 

(4) In Germany, and Italy also, the view has always been held that gifts of 
funds and of food, propaganda work, and expressions of sympathy have formed 
an important element of intervention. 
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supporters. In the circumstances reconciliation with the Valencia 
Government seems hardly conceivable.” 

The Italian reply, published on December 14, put forward the 
same views, adding that the Italian Government considered that 
“the Spanish people had already sufficiently expressed their will 
in favour of the Nationalist Government ”’ of General Franco. 

The Soviet reply was received on December 10, and the 
Portuguese on December 13. The former denied that Russia had 
broken the Agreement, and said the Government were prepared, 
jointly with the other States, to declare again that they refrained 
from action, direct or indirect, which might entail intervention, 
but expected that full control of similar abstention by others would 
be guaranteed. 

Portugal declared merely that if both sides in the war wished 
for mediation, she would be prepared to study the form this should 
take. 

Between the despatch of the Franco-British Note and the receipt 
of these replies two things had occurred. The Non-Intervention 
Committee, which resumed its work on December 4, had adopted 
on December g a report drawn up by the Sub-Committee on the 
methods to prevent intervention, and the League Council had 
dealt with the Spanish appeal. As to the first, the report was not 
published, but its adoption meant that agreement had been reached 
between the delegates of countries which viewed the problem in 
very differing lights, and it was also satisfactory that at the same 
meeting all the delegates agreed to forward to their Governments 
a document prepared by the Sub-Committee on the subject of 
indirect intervention, especially through the volunteering of 
foreigners to assist one or other side in the civil war. 

The discussion on this occasion revealed the difficulty of recon- 
ciling the views of the German and Italian delegates, on the one 
hand, and the Soviet representative, on the other, as to the extent 
to which the combatants were securing and benefitting by foreign 
help.‘ The German delegate declared that there were 35,000 
Russians and 25,000 Frenchmen fighting in the Madrid Government 
ranks, while M. Maisky argued that the International Brigade was 
composed of volunteers in the true sense of the word, whereas, in 
countries like Germany and Italy the departure for Spain of 
thousands of men could only happen with the Government's 
knowledge and support. 

To turn to the proceedings at Geneva, the Spanish Foreign 
Minister outlined his case on December 11, and the next day the 
Council adopted a Resolution recommending that, in order to 
make the action of the London Committee more effective, the 
League members on the Committee should ‘“‘ spare no pains to 
render the non-intervention undertakings as stringent as possible, 





(1) For an outline of the statements and charges made, see the Bulletin ot 
December 19, 1936, pages 25 and 26. 
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and take appropriate measures to ensure forthwith that the fulfil- 
ment of the said undertakings is effectively supervized.”’ 

The London Committee met again on December 22, and the 
Sub-Committee agreed to appoint technical sub-committees to 
examine the various aspects of indirect intervention, which was 
seen, on closer investigation, to be a very complicated matter to 
control, and there the question rested for some time. 

Meanwhile, however, replies were received both to the British 
Government’s draft plan of December 3 and to the control plan 
adopted by the Committee on December 9. General Franco’s 
reply consisted largely of questions, and did not take matters any 
further. The Spanish Government, in a Note of December 17, 
also asked questions, but agreed in principle to the proposal for 
international supervision as the best means to ensure that the 
non-intervention agreement would be kept, while the Italian and 
German Governments intimated’ that the mediation proposal 
would receive their support if it could be shown to be practical 
politics. As to the question of volunteers, they both repeated that 
from the beginning they had favoured the prevention of indirect 
intervention, and did not now see why the question of volunteers 
should be separated from that of the provision of help in other 
ways, through the supply of funds and material, and the activities 
of propagandists. 

Russia replied, on December 28, that the Soviet were prepared 
to join in the proposal to prohibit their citizens going to Spain 
provided an effective control were instituted at an early date over 
the observance of the Agreement in all its aspects. 

Finally, Portugal replied, in a Note published on December 17, 
drawing attention to the failure of the Non-Intervention Agreement. 
In any case, she could not supply arms to anyone, and she had 
fulfilled her engagements; the Government would, however, 
instruct their representatives in London to study measures with 
the other Governments on this question of the prevention of inter- 
vention, but they would not undertake to allow control of their 
own internal laws by any Power. 

As to mediation, said the Portuguese Government, the proposal 
seemed doomed to failure. They dared not agree to an idea based 
on a confidence in electoral procedure, which they did not share, 
but if the two contending parties really accepted freely the proposal 
for mediation the Government would study with the other members 
of the Committee the form such action should take. 

To conclude this short outline of this phase of the Committee’s 
work, it remains to say that on January 1 its plan for the super- 
vision of imports into Spain at points of entry by land and sea was 
transmitted to the Valencia and Burgos Governments with a request 
that replies might be given within ten days. The scheme outlined 
was understood to contain answers to all the questions asked by 





(1) Their replies were published on January 1. 
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both parties when they replied to the British Note sent them on 
December 3. 

While these attempts to get concerted action were being pursued 
the British and French Governments made another attempt to 
arouse the four Governments of Italy, Germany, Portugal, and the 
U.S.S.R. to a realization of the danger involved in allowing inter- 
vention to be carried on, in whatever manner this might be done. 
In what has been referred to as their ‘‘ Christmas appeal,’ in- 
structions were sent to the various Ambassadors on December 24 
to urge that the flow of foreign nationals into Spain should be 
stopped, and suggesting that if the four Governments instituted the 
necessary measures, all six Governments could then take simulta- 
neous action to prohibit the enlistment of their nations in either 
army on an agreed date in the first half of January.’ 

Before any replies were received to this appeal the situation 
had been aggravated by the incident of the German steamer Palos 
and the report that 6,000 more Italians had landed at Cadiz to 
join General Franco’s forces. The Palos was seized by Spanish 
Government vessels outside the three-mile limit,? and not released 
until part of her cargo had been discharged at Bilbao. 

On January 7, however, the German Government replied to 
the appeal. Their Note repudiated responsibility for the volunteer 
problem, and expressed surprise that the British and French Govern- 
ments should have thought it necessary to address, for the second 
time, a special direct appeal to other Governments represented on 
the Committee, since that body was already discussing the 
question. 

After inveighing against the Soviet it did, however, express 
readiness to support all measures to prevent the flow of volunteers, 
but on three conditions : first, that all must abide by the Agreement ; 
second, that all foreign aid, including that given through the 
activities of political agitators and propagandists should be with- 
drawn, so that the state of affairs existing in August would be 
restored ; and third, that both these measures and non-intervention 
in the future should be internationally supervized on the spot. 

The Italian Government’s reply was despatched on the same 
day as that from Berlin, and was a reaffirmation of the points made 
previously in the Note of December 14. 

The Portuguese Government, whose reply was published on 
January 10, agreed with Italy in considering that the volunteer 
question should not be dealt with separately from the other forms 
of intervention. After making a number of reservations they 
stated that they would collaborate loyally over the question of 





(1) Three days previously M. Delbos was reported to have informed the 
German Ambassador that if German support of General Franco grew more sub- 
stantial continued non-intervention by France could not be counted upon. 


(2) The Spaniards alleged that she was only five miles from the shore, but this 
the Germans denied. (The Spanish contention that territorial waters extend for 
six miles has not been accepted by the German, or British Governments). 
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volunteers, and reaffirmed the declaration of their Note of 
December II. 

The various suggestions and appeals, some of them coming 
from the Non-Intervention Committee and some from the British 
and French Governments acting conjointly, and the replies to them 
in some instances overlapped and in others resulted in fresh 
proposals being made from one quarter before all the replies had 
been received to others made at an earlier date. 

The result of this was seen, for instance, in the move made 
by the British Government on January 9, when a fresh Note was 
sent to all the other five Governments, 7.e., including France, 
replying to Notes from the four which were answers to earlier 
communications, and indicating methods by which agreement to 
stop the flow of volunteers might be speeded up. To show that in 
Great Britain no available means were being neglected to put the 
idea into practice the Foreign Office issued a warning on January 10 
that the recruiting of men for service in Spain and the acceptance 
of engagement in the forces of either side were penal offences under 
the Foreign Enlistment Act of 1870." 

The methods suggested to stop volunteers reaching Spain were 
as follows :-— 

(t) A detailed scheme for supervision of imports at points 
of entry by land and sea, already under consideration by the two 
parties in Spain, should be extended to cover volunteers and 
military personnel. (2) In the meantime each Government should 
at once adopt within their own territories the prohibitory measures 
required for the exclusion of foreign volunteers and military 
personnel from Spain, even in advance of the establishment of a 
complete system of control. (3) If the other Powers agreed the 
whole correspondence, with the replies to the British Note, should 
be sent to the Non-Intervention Committee in order that it might 
fix a date for the prohibitory measures to take effect simul- 
taneously. ? 

On January 19, when Mr. Eden reviewed the situation in detail 
in Parliament, the British Government had still not received replies 
from Germany or Italy to their request for the fixing of a definite 
date for a general stoppage of volunteers.» The German and 
Italian Notes of January 7, while replying to the Christmas appeal, 
had avoided giving any answer to this, by making conditions for 
the participation of the two countries in whatever scheme was 
discussed. Quite separate from this was the question of imposing 
a scheme of frontier control, and in this task much better progress 
was being made. Replies from both sides in Spain were in London 

(1) On January 15 the French Chamber passed unanimously a Bill empowering 
the Government to prohibit the recruiting and transport of volunteers to Spain. 
The Senate passed it unanimously on January 21. 

(2) When this Note was received in Rome on January 11 the Government's 


attitude was described as one of “‘ absolute but not negative reserve.’’ In Berlin 
no special comment was made until a reply to it was sent on January 25. 


(3) The Soviet Government replied on January 15, and Portugal on January ro. 
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by January 19. Portugal replied on the next day, and Germany 
and Italy on the 25th. All the Governments expressed readiness 
to play their part in any scheme which really made non-intervention 
effective through control of the frontiers, though Portugal declined 
to accept international supervision of her own land frontier with 
Spain. Italy and Germany now also accepted the suggestion that each 
Government should adopt  prohibitory measures regarding 
volunteers on an agreed date. 

The Portuguese attitude introduced a fresh difficulty, but the 
Non-Intervention Sub-Committee dealt with this by forming, on 
February 10, a special sub-committee of the six Powers to make 
‘ suggestions which, while ensuring that the scheme would be fully 
effective for the purposes contemplated, would so revise it as to 
make it generally acceptable.”’ 

By February 15 a programme had been drawn up and accepted 
in principle by the representatives of all the Governments except 
Portugal,’ providing that the Committee should adopt the following 
decisions :— 

(1) From midnight of February 20 to extend the Non- 
Intervention Agreement to cover the recruitment in the transit 
through, or the departure from, their respective countries of 
persons of non-Spanish nationality proposing to proceed to take 
part in the war; (2) To furnish the Committee with particulars 
as to the measures taken to give effect to the foregoing ; (3) From 
February 20 to adopt the system of supervision prepared by the 
Committee’s technical sub-committee; and (4) To bring into 
operation the scheme of supervision referred to under No. 3 from 
midnight of March 6. 


It was points 3 and 4 to which Portugal reserved her attitude, 
owing to her continued refusal to accept foreign observation on 
her own territory, but a way out of the difficulty was found when 
the Portuguese Government agreed to allow British observers to 
come to Portugal and carry out the work of observation. 

By February 22 the Committee was able to take definite measures 
for the institution of the frontier control, thanks to the work of 
the technical sub-committee in working out details and to the 
acceptance of the recommendations of February 15 by all the 
Governments concerned.? The British and Portuguese Govern- 
ments had agreed as to the arrangements for British observers to 
supervize the working of the scheme on Portuguese territory ; 
international observers were to be stationed on the French frontier, 
and general agreement was recorded for the following division ot 

(1) That is, the members of the sub-committee agreed to recommend the 
Committee to adopt the decisions. When the Committee itself had done this, it 
hes: — necessary that the Governments themselves should adopt and put them 


(2) In France and Germany decrees were signed on February 18, to come into 
force on February 20, prohibiting the recruiting, departure, etc., of volunteers for 
Spain ; in Italy a similar decree dated February 15 was published on February 22, 
while in Portugal and the U.S.S.R. decrees were published on February 20. 
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responsibilities in the drawing of a naval cordon round the coast 
by a naval patrol. 

Great Britain and France were between them to patrol the 
north coast’, and France was to take the south-west coast from the 
Portuguese frontier to Gibraltar, the Atlantic seaboard of Morocco, 
and Majorca and Iviza Islands. Great Britain was to take the 
Mediterranean coast of Morocco and the Spanish ports from 
Gibraltar to Almeria; also the Canary Islands’? and Rio d’Oro. 
Germany and Italy were to patrol the rest of the coast, Italy being 
responsible also for Minorca. Eight search stations were to be 
established, where inspectors would board ships bound for Spain, 
at the Goodwin Sands, Cherbourg, Bordeaux, Gibraltar, Marseilles, 
Palermo, Oran (Algeria), and Madeira. 

The functions of the observers were to be strictly supervisory 
and civilian. Whether on land or sea they have no executive 
powers, and their duty is to verify the situation and report to 
their Governments. Officers of warships patrolling the coast have 
no right of search or detention, but only the right to board, with 
a view to establishing identity. 

Though the scheme was intended to be in operation by March 6, 
it was not found possible for all the four Governments to have their 
naval patrols ready in position by that date, and it was accordingly 
altered to March 13. 

In the event, however, it was found impossible to settle all the 
details, financial and otherwise, and also to have all the observers 
at their stations so soon, and it was not until the meeting of the 
Committee on April 15 that a report was in its hands informing 
it that the International Board had taken all the steps necessary 
to bring the scheme of observation into operation. The hour of 
midnight, April 19-20 was accordingly fixed for the observers to 
begin their work. 

Thus was settled the all-important question of preventing the 
arrival of further volunteers in Spain by two means; prohibition 
of departure from other countries, and observation on all 
the frontiers of Spain itself, and the Committee was able to 
turn its attention to the task of extending the scope of the Non- 
Intervention Agreement. It was felt, for instance, that there were 
forms of indirect intervention which tended to prolong the conflict, 
such as financial aid and the entry into Spain of foreigners who, 
without joining either side as combatants, were exerting influence 
in other ways. Even more important was the question of arranging, 
if possible, for the withdrawal of the many thousand non-Spaniards 
already taking part in the war on both sides. 





(1) Russia was to have shared in this, but on February 24 stated that she did 
not wish to make use of her right to be represented in the patrol. 


(2) Difficulties arose as to the inclusion of the Canary Islands in the area for 
observation, and they were excluded. The Committee has lately taken the matter 
up again, and at the time of writing is oonsidering a report on it submitted by the 


technical sub-committee. 
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Just at this time complaints were being received from the Spanish 
Government of the increasing scale on which Italian military help 
was being given to the insurgents. On March 13 the Ambassador 
in London stated that four Italian divisions fully equipped were 
taking part in the attack on Madrid, and declared that two more 
were due to arrive at Cadiz. 

When the Non-Intervention Committee, on March 16, attempted 
to come to grips with this problem a fresh difficulty arose owing to 
the question of financial assistance being linked to that of the 
withdrawal of volunteers. The Soviet delegate refused to consent 
to any discussion bearing on the assets of the Spanish Government, 
including the gold of the Bank of Spain,* and the German and 
Italian delegates thereupon declined to discuss any other outstanding 
question, including that of the withdrawal of volunteers. 

The result was a deadlock, which the British Government did 
its best to break,? and on March 23 a hopeful note was introduced 
into the proceedings of the Non-Intervention Sub-Committee by 
the action of the Soviet delegate in withdrawing his objection to 
the discussion of the gold stocks question. 

The satisfaction felt at this, however, was shortlived, for as 
soon as the Sub-Committee turned to the subject of the withdrawal 
of volunteers, Count Grandi said he was not in a position to discuss 
it. He argued that it was a general and not a technical question, 
and, on being pressed to reconsider his attitude, declared that his 
personal view was that Italy would not withdraw any of her 
volunteers until the war had been decided by the defeat of the 
Reds. ' 

The next day matters were made even worse by an attack on 
Italy made by M. Maisky, which led the German delegate, Herr von 
Ribbentrop, to protest against the Committee being used as a 
propaganda organ, and to point out that Germany considered the 
Comintern to be the sole force responsible for the existing situation 
in Spain. The attitude taken up by the Soviet Ambassador was 
that a commission ought to be set up to investigate his charge that 
there were already four Italian divisions in Spain and that many 
more troops were under orders to go there. 

The Italian reply was made in Rome on March 31,3 when the 
Minister for the Press declared that there was no truth in reports 
that Italy was preparing to send further volunteers to Spain. He 
explained that the Italian attitude was based on non-intervention 
and control, but added that “ these rulings and decisions (of the 
Non-Intervention Committee) must have a general character in 


(1) Italy accused the Spanish Government of sending the gold to France to 
pay French and Russian accounts for the supply of munitions, etc. 

(2) Mr. Eden received the Ambassadors of France, Germany, Italy, Portugal, 
and the U.S.S.R. on March 19, to see whether a basis for the resumption of discussions 
could not be reached. 

(3) Count Grandi, at the time, merely said that the Soviet charges would 
receive the reply they deserved. 
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their application ’”’; in other words, if other countries continued 
to send detachments of volunteers to Spain the Italian Government 
would have to re-examine their own position. 

In this atmosphere it was difficult for the Non-Intervention 
Sub-Committee to make progress, but on April 15 it was able to 
fix a time—midnight on April 19—for the putting into operation 
of the schemes of control both on land and at sea.*. That this was 
possible was chiefly due to the goodwill shown by the Italian and 
Soviet delegates. Count Grandi said he was now ready to resume 
discussion of the question of the withdrawal of volunteers, provided 
a similar response was made by the other representatives, and 
M. Maisky than said he did not insist on asking the Sub-Committee 
to proceed with the discussion of his Note asking for an investigation 
regarding the numbers of Italian troops in Spain. 

The problem of the withdrawal of volunteers is, accordingly, 
now under discussion in a technical advisory sub-committee, but 
it would argue an ignorance of the situation to expect that any 
real progress can be made in this without prolonged effort. The 
fact that frontier supervision is now being exercised is, however, 
a real achievement in international co-operation, since it is the 
first time such action to isolate a conflict has ever been attempted. 

A word must be said as to the position regarding blockade by 
sea. The attitude taken up by the British Government has been 
explained by the Foreign Secretary and other Ministers in state- 
ments in Parliament on April 12, 14, 16, 19, and 20,’ and reference 
may also be made to Mr. Eden’s speech on April 12 at Liverpool. 

It may be recalled that in August last the Spanish Government 
proclaimed a blockade of the Spanish Zone in Morocco, the coast 
and territories of the provinces of Huelva, Cadiz, the Balearic 
Islands and other areas, and that the British Government then 
took up the same attitude as they have recently done with regard 
to Bilbao. It is possible that difficulties would not have arisen 
with the administration of General Franco had it not been for the 
Spanish claim that territorial waters extend for six miles from the 
shore. This claim the British Government has never admitted, 
and has insisted on the three-mile limit.’ 

The legal problems arising from the fact that the British Govern- 
ment does not recognise General Franco as a belligerent and the 
question of the distinction between non-intervention and neutrality 
have already been examined in previous articles, in the Bulletins of 
August 15 and 29 last year. H. L. 

(1) On April 13 the Italian Cabinet approved the Bill giving effect to the 


international agreement forbidding the transport by sea of volunteers, arms, and 
munitions to Spain. 

(2) The main points of the statements of April 14, 16 and 20 will be found in 
the Chronology, under Great Britain. 

(3) International agreement has never been reached on the question as to 
the breadth of territorial waters. An attempt was made to settle it at the Hague 
Conference on the Codification of International Law in March, 1930, but without 





success. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


April 19th.—An immigration convention with the Netherlands 
was signed in Buenos Ayres, with a view to the revival of Dutch 
immigration. 


Australia. 

April 20th.—It was learnt that the Cabinet had decided to close 
North Australian territorial waters to foreigners and to confiscate 
foreign vessels found illegally in the neighbourhood of the aboriginal 
reserves on the coast. 


Austria. 

Apmi 14th.—In a speech at Eisenstadt, Herr von Schuschnigg 
said there must be no propaganda for union with Germany either 
within the ranks of the Patriotic Front or outside it. As to the 
ultimate form of the Austrian State that was a matter in which they 
would allow none to dictate to them, for it was a question to be decided 
exclusively within the sovereignty of Austria. 

It was false, however, to say that the only alternatives were union 
with Germany or a restoration. Austria would reserve the ultimate 
question of the form of the State, and would discuss it with nobody. 

April 22nd.—The Chancellor in Venice and his statement to the 
press agency. (See Italy). 

Apnil 23rd.—The press was forbidden to make any reference to 
an article by Signor Gayda, published that day, in which he claimed 
that the Fatherland Front intended to take into its ranks a Nazi leader, 
as a preliminary to the admission of one to the Cabinet. 

It was officially announced that on April 21st a number (reported 
to be 20), of “ leaders of the illegal Nazi movement in Austria ”’ had 
been arrested. (They had been arrested before, but released under 
the Austro-German Agreement of July 11th). Propaganda material 
and funds were found and seized when an office in Central Vienna 
was searched. 

Italian communiqué regarding the Venice discussions. (See Italy). 

April 24th.—The Chancellor, on his return from Italy, made a 
statement to the Politische Korrespondenz, in which he said that the 
Italian communiqué reflected truly and fully his discussions with Signor 
Mussolini, and that “ the maintenance of Austria’s independence, as 
the basis of political and economic collaboration with other countries, 
is not in question.” 

He went on: “On the other hand, I must deal with an article 
in the Giornale d’ Italia which, published after the Venice discussions, 
is apt to allow of a wrong interpretation. As I said on the occasion of 
our last Fatherland Front rally in February, we shall appoint a repre- 
sentative of the so-called National circles of Austria to the Fatherland 
Front, but this man will not be a representative of the illegal Nazis, 
but a personality originating from the National camp, who enjoys my 
personal confidence. Participation in the Government by this man is 
out of the question. There can be no Coalition Government in Austria.” 

Austria would continue to base her foreign policy on the Rome 
Protocols, “of which the independence and sovereignty of Austria 
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form an integral part,” and the truce with’Germany, but he himself 
would never take any part in the formation of blocs. 


Belgium. ; ’ 
April 14th.—Dr. Schacht gave a statement to the press in which 


he said Germany was ready to collaborate in all efforts to restore 
freedom of trade. If she had recourse to a system of self-sufficiency 
in certain fields it was because she lacked the money to buy abroad ; 
but this system was much more expensive than a return to freer trade. 

In reply to questions as to the cost of armaments he said the 
rearmament of Germany enabled her in all things to negotiate on a 
footing of equality ; that was a way of guaranteeing European peace. 
All countries agreed in not wanting war and, “I believe,” he declared, 
“that a general economic improvement can be achieved, but it must 
be preceded by political peace.” 

He also said that he considered the independent and autonomous 
character of Belgian foreign policy was one more guarantee for the 
maintenance of peace and mutual respect among the European Powers. 

As to monetary problems, Dr. Schacht did not believe that the 
achievement of exchange stability was yet in sight. Once achieved 
it would enable States to return to the system of long-term loans. He 
denied that Germany intended to conclude a loan. In reply to a 
question whether Germany would admit Russia as a participant in the 
event ofa commercial agreement being made, he said he himself certainly 
would, for Germany did much trade with Russia. 

As to the mission entrusted to M. Van Zeeland, he thought it 
might have useful results, and Germany would not fail to contribute 
to it. 
April 16th.—The King received the Polish Minister of Commerce, 
who also discussed international economic relations with the Prime 
Minister. 

April 17th.—The experts of the Oslo Convention States, meeting 
in Brussels, concluded their work by drafting agreements for facilitating 
trade between their respective countries for submission to their 
Governments. 

April 23rd.—The Government communicated to London and Paris 
their approval, with the exception of a few details, of the text of a 
joint Franco-British Declaration regarding Belgian neutrality. 

April 24th.—The Government issued a reply to each of the Govern- 
ments of France and Great Britain, taking note, “‘ with great 
satisfaction,” of the joint Declaration, and thanking them warmly for 
the communication. 

Publication of the text of the Declaration. (See Great Britain). 

April 25th.—Mr. Eden arrived in Brussels and was met by the 
Foreign Minister. 

German comment on the Franco-British Declaration. (See 
Germany). 

April 26th.—Speaking at a banquet to Mr. Eden, the Foreign 
Minister said that by the joint Declaration Great Britain and France 
might have relieved them of certain of their legal obligations, but they 
had acquired new rights to their friendship and gratitude. 

Mr. Eden said that it was impossible for any Englishman of the 
War generation, returning to Belgium, to fail to recall the experiences 
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of those days. The lesson they had learnt was surely that the first 
task of statesmanship was to ensure that mankind was never again 
subjected to an ordeal such as they had endured. Influences now at 
work should aid them in realizing their ambition ; the French Foreign 
Minister and the Chancellor of the Reich had both served at the front, 
and the same was true of other countries. 

It was surely remarkable that the nations had been able to agree 
on a policy of non-intervention in Spain, and an elaborate method for 
its international supervision. Nothing on such a scale had ever before 
been attempted, much less realized. But some more positive pro- 
gramme must be found; the preparation must be thorough, and it 
was a source of great satisfaction that M. Van Zeeland had undertaken 
a delicate exploratory mission regarding economic collaboration. 

‘* The broad lesson,’”’ he said, “* remains clearly written for the 
world to read: that by active co-operation the nations can realize 
a prosperity infinitely greater than they can hope to attain by 
individual methods.” 

Apnil 27th.—Mr. Eden had further conversations with the Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister, and a communiqué was issued stating 
that they had given “ special attention on the one hand to questions 
concerned with the strengthening of peace in Europe, and in particular 
the preparation of a new security pact for Western Europe; and, on 
the other, to the economic questions which form the object of the 
mission recently entrusted to M. Van Zeeland.” 

The conversations had consisted purely of an exchange of views, 
and had not the character of negotiations. 


Finland. 

April 22nd.—Following a meeting in Helsingfors of the Danish, 
Finnish, Norwegian and Swedish Foreign Ministers a communiqué 
was issued stating that they had agreed that the negotiations for a 
convention between the smaller States on publicity of arms expendi- 
ture, control of the industry, and the establishment of a joint body 
to supervize the carrying out of the agreement should be continued 
with such smaller States as might be interested, in the event of a general 
convention not being obtainable. 

It was also agreed to protest against the seizure of merchantmen 
in Spanish waters and to bring before the London Committee the 
question of how ships with a control officer on board should act if 
seized. 


France. 

April 18th.—Speaking at Carcassonne the Foreign Minister, re- 
ferring to their desire for peace, said it was no precarious arrangement 
bristling with bayonets that they sought, but true peace based on 
mutual respect, independence, and liberty. The League, weakened 
though it was, remained “ the surest of pacific realities,” and he was 
persuaded that it would eventually conquer the difficulties which 
lay ahead. 

The French proposals for the reform of the League adhered to 
realities, since they proportioned the efforts of each State to the danger 
it incurred. Instead of all being called upon for their unrestricted 
support—impossible for the moment—military assistance should be 
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organized by means of regional pacts between countries threatened 
by a common danger. 

Turning to the Spanish conflict he referred to their efforts to 
make non-intervention a reality, and said the one bright spot in the 
whole black business had been its reinforcement of Franco-British 
friendship. One of the reasons which made him view the future with 
confidence was the knowledge that the three great democracies were 
united in their determination to avoid ideological blocs. 

As to the armaments race, another great danger, surely it was 
not too ambitious to ask, as a beginning, for supervision and the 
publication of arms programmes. That was what France would 
propose at the meeting of the Bureau of the Disarmament Conference. 

M. Delbos also protested against the ‘‘ fantastic allegations of the 
French pro-Fascists’’ that the Government had not observed the 
Non-Intervention Agreement loyally. The more effective the control 
now to be imposed the shorter the war would be, and although France’s 
mediation offer of December 4th had not yet yielded any results they 
would neglect no other effort to put an end to the war. 

He also referred to the mechanism of the League, and repeated 
his proposal of June, 1936, concerning the distribution of the sanctions 
obligations into two parts—military and economic—among Powers 
directly and those less directly concerned. 

As to their treaty relations, the Polish alliance had been 
strengthened, and “‘ the Franco-Soviet Pact, which is treated by some 
as a scare, is nevertheless an effective guarantee of peace. Nor must 
we forget our agreements with the Little Entente countries, agree- 
ments which, according to some who have axis on the brain, are in 
danger of being destroyed. We have strong reasons for saying that 
it is not so easy to weaken France’s influence, and that in any case 
France is not the country that would be most threatened if there 
were a change in the status quo of the Danubian basin.” 

April 19th.—A meeting of the National Council of the Socialist 
Party was concluded with a decision that the group of M. Pivert, known 
as the ‘ Revolutionary Left,’ should be dissolved. This prevented 
an open breach between it and the majority. 

April 22nd.—M. Daladier in England. (See Great Britain). 

Apnil 24th.—Publication of joint Franco-British Declaration re 
Belgium. (See Great Britain). 

M. Jouhaux, speaking at a labour demonstration organized by 
the C.G.T. in Paris in favour of an acceleration of the public works 
programme, said that the sort of public works they had in mind would 
be profitable, both financially and socially. In three short days 10,000 
million francs had been made available for the purposes of death, and, 
he asked, were there no funds for the living ? 

He realized that they could not float an ordinary loan at the 
present time, but he had already shown that they could get all the 
money they wanted by nationalizing the re-insurance business, at 
present largely in foreign hands. 


Germany. 
_ April 14th.—Dr. Schacht’s statement to the press in Brussels. 
(See Belgium). 
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April 15th.—Dr. Azzolini, Governor of the Bank of Italy, arrived 
in Berlin on an official visit. 

It was learnt that Ludwig Renn and 40 other German citizens 
had been deprived of their nationality. 

April 16th.—General Goring, opening the new Academy of Aero- 
nautical Research in Berlin, said that, with the Fiihrer’s decision to 
rearm, the creation of a powerful air arm became a necessity. Great 
progress had been made, but all their achievements would be inadequate 
without the complete mastery of modern technique, and this implied 
scientific research. 

‘“* To-day,”” he added, “‘ the German aeroplane industry is still 
largely dependent on imports of foreign raw materials. As to all other 
great spheres of our national economic life, technical science must be 
applied to the sphere of aviation in order to ensure the maximum 
degree of self-sufficiency for the Reich. This is a law which must hold 
good for German aviation, not merely for four years, but for ever.” 

The press regarded the South African Government’s reply to the 
protest regarding the Proclamation of April 2nd as conciliatory and 
objective in character, but made reservations in respect of the Union 
Government’s allegations and proposed method of preventing further 
conflict. It complained that the provisions of the 1923 Agreement 
had never been carried out satisfactorily, e.g., Germany was to have 
had the right to a voice in the decisions of the Mandatory Power, and 
Germany was to be accorded the status of an official language, which 
had not been given it. 

April 17th.—Three alleged Communists were sentenced to death 
in Berlin for murder and attempted murder in a political disturbance 
in May, 1932. Others received terms of imprisonment. 

Apnil 18th.—Speaking at Munich, Dr. Schacht said they must 
put up with certain restrictions if they wanted to ensure the guarding 
of Germany against attacks from outside, but added, *‘ the raw materials 
restrictions, however, have passed the climax.” 

The food situation showed that for some time they would not be 
able to free themselves completely from foreign imports; ‘* colonies 
under German administration, and with German currency, would 
help Germany immensely.” 

Apmnil 19th.—Herr Hitler received the Austrian Minister of the 
Interior. He also had a prolonged discussion with Mr. Lansbury, 
who afterwards read to the press a statement agreed on by himself 
and the Chancellor. This was: ‘Germany will be very willing to 
attend a conference and take part in a united effort to establish 
economic co-operation and mutual understanding between the nations 
of the world, if President Roosevelt or the head of another great country 
will take the lead in calling such a conference.” 

Mr. Lansbury also said his interview was made as “a private 
citizen,” but on behalf of the Fellowship for Reconciliation. Asked 
whether Herr Hitler had intimated his readiness to meet Russian 
delegates at the proposed conference, he said that the question had 
not been raised. 

Dr. Goebbels broadcast a eulogy of the Fiihrer, in which he drew 
attention to his ‘‘ phenomenal memory,” and said he was a specialist 
in every specialist branch who, at the same time, could get away from 
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his own particular field of knowledge ; knowledge for him was only 
the raw material for perception and action. 

Rabbi Dr. Baelck, President of the United Jewish Lodges of 
Germany (the “‘ Bnai Brith’ Lodges), and some 60 others connected 
with these organizations were arrested in Berlin. The premises of 
the Lodges were sealed up, and similar action was reported to have 
been taken all over the country. 

It was also learnt that the Secret Police had forbidden, until the 
middle of June, all meetings of Jewish associations except the Jewish 
Kulturbund. 

April 2oth.—Herr Hitler took the salute at a review in Berlin 
on the occasion of his 48th birthday. The parade included 950 cars 
of the motorized artillery and tank corps. 

Herr Hitler issued a decree for the creation of a Nazi Flying Corps, 
with the object of ‘* keeping alive the aviation spirit in the German 
people, establishing a system of preparatory flying instruction prior 
to military service, and unifying the manifold air sport activities of 
Germany.” 

It dissolved the Air Sport Association, which was replaced by the 
National-Socialist Flying Corps. 

April 21st.—The Hungarian Minister of Defence arrived in Berlin, 
on the invitation of the Reich Minister of War. 

April 22nd.—The official News Agency announced that 600 young 
Germans from South-west Africa, in Berlin on a visit for vocational 
training, had formed a South-west African national group, swearing 
allegiance to Herr Hitler. They were to be “ educated into a com- 
munity,’ so as to enable them on their return home to maintain the 
“German community ”’ there. 

April 23rd.—It was pointed out in Berlin that Herr Hitler's 
declaration as to participation in a Conference had been by no means 
unconditional, since he had told Mr. Lansbury quite definitely that 
Germany would not remain aloof from any form of international 
co-operation “‘ provided always that the prospects of success were 
present.” 

A semi-official Note was issued explaining that this proviso implied 
the most careful and detailed preparation, and the Angriff expressed 
satisfaction that false impressions resulting from the interview had 
been dispelled. 

April 25th.—Herr Hitler received the Hungarian Minister of War. 

The press welcomed the Declaration regarding Belgium, but 
noted that as the arrangement had been reached entirely without 
German participation it would be closely scrutinized for its repercus- 
sions upon German policy, especially in its strategic aspects. 

It was remarked that Belgium was now not obliged to come to 
the assistance of France in the event of a conflict arising out of Bolshevist 
intrigues, so that all need for General Staff conversations had 
disappeared. 

The press interpreted the bearing of the new arrangement on 
Article 16 of the Covenant as meaning that Belgium would now decide 
for herself whether she would admit the passage of troops through her 
territory. It was pointed out that there had never been any authori- 
tative ruling on Article 16, and it was inferred that France was seeking 
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to secure by interpretation the reversal of what had been conceded 
in Brussels. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung warned the Belgian Government that 
if they did not now take a strong line and insist upon a definite interpre- 
tation in the sense that the passage of troops would not be tolerated, 
Belgium would still be at the mercy of strategical plans and speculations. 

April 27th.—The Official News Agency announced that a detailed 
refutation of the South-west African Commission’s Report on the 
activities of Germans in the Mandated Territory was to be laid before 
the League Mandates Commission. 

The Agency also stated that the proscription of non-British 
membership in the Deutsche Bund organization followed two days 
after it had been stated in the Union Government’s reply to the German 
protest against the Proclamation that ‘“ there would possibly be no 
cause for the application of the Proclamation against the Germans.” 


Great Britain. 

Apnil 14th.—During the debate in the Commons on an Opposition 
Vote of Censure on the Government for its alleged failure to protect 
British shipping and neutral rights off the coast of Spain, Sir John 
Simon put the Government’s case, challenging the Opposition to say 
whether they accepted or rejected the policy of non-intervention. 
The British and French Governments both accepted it ; both declared 
in August that they would “ refrain from all interference, direct and 
indirect,” and to act otherwise than they had done at Bilbao would 
be to break the pledge. 

Precisely the same action for the same purpose had been taken 
in August when Spanish Government warships were trying to blockade 
Ceuta and Melilla. British ships for those posts had been diverted to 
Malta and Gibraltar, and ships had been warned not to proceed to 
watched ports, as they were now warned respecting Bilbao. 

Neither side in Spain was a recognized belligerent, and neither 
had the right to blockade; but the Government had treated both 
alike. In August, however, the Opposition had not raised a whisper 
of a suggestion that they were not maintaining the doctrine of non- 
intervention. 

As to the situation at Bilbao, the danger was not imaginary. On 
April 6th the Blanche reported a close blockade of the port, and that 
serious incidents might occur if ships tried to enter. On April oth she 
again reported that if the four vessels at St. Jean de Luz sailed for 
Bilbao they would encounter a de facto blockade. The insurgents had 
minelayers at work, and the Basque Government had minesweepers, 
some of which had been blown up ; for two months past warships had 
not been risked, even for the transport of refugees. 

Within the last few hours the Government had sent a message to 
General Franco direct, informing him that no interference with British 
ships would be tolerated, and that he would be held responsible for any 
damage caused to them—even to ships which had disregarded the 
British Government’s warning. 

In reply to a question whether, if an insurgent ship fired on a 
British merchantman on the high seas British warships would protect 
it, Sir John said “* Yes, certainly.” 

In a final reply to the debate, Mr. Eden repeated that if any British 
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ship, even proceeding against the Board of Trade instructions, were 
attacked on the high seas it would be protected. 

But it had been the Government’s duty to warn British ships of 
the dangers which they believed to exist since, “‘ we cannot guarantee, 
in view of the conditions there, that those ships would be safe in the 
territorial waters round Bilbao.” 

They had just received a telegram from the Shipowners’ Par- 
liamentary Committee denying that the industry was dissatisfied with 
what had been done so far. As to another point, the Government 
were quite ready to consider sweeping up mines on the high seas ; but 
action within territorial waters might be held to be just as much in- 
tervention as landing troops to escort lorries to a given point. 

Non-intervention was scoffed at, but what was the alternative ? 
In fact, much progress had been made, and it would be the height of 
folly for them to take a step now which might be construed—he, per- 
sonally, thought with some justification—as a pretext by others to 
throw over the non-intervention arrangements. If they took action 
to support mine-sweeping, or retaliate against insurgent air bombing, 
they might be giving a pretext for tearing the agreement to pieces. 
If this happened it would not be the Spanish Government who would 
benetit, but the other side. 

The Opposition vote of censure was defeated by 345 votes to 130. 

Report re movements of British ships off Spanish coast and attitude 
of insurgents. (See Spain). 

April 15th.—The Non-Intervention Sub-Committee fixed midnight 
on April 19th as the time at which the control schemes on the Spanish 
land and sea frontiers would be put into operation. 

In response to an appeal for goodwill by the Chairman, Count 
Grandi and M. Maisky both said they would make the necessary 
accommodation to enable discussion of the withdrawal of volunteers 
to be resumed. The former said he was ready to discuss it provided 
a similar response was made by the other representatives, and M. Maisky 
said he did not insist on asking the Sub-Committee to proceed with the 
discussion of the Note in which he had embodied his proposals made 
at the plenary session on March 24th (ve a commission to investigate 
the allegation that there were four Italian divisions in Spain). 

In a written reply in the House of Commons, Lord Cranborne 
said that each of the five principal countries concerned would pay 
16 per cent. of the cost of the control scheme and of the Anglo- 
Portuguese scheme, 7.e. £143,680 each, and the remaining 20 per cent. 
would be divided among all the other countries participating. 

The text of the Anglo-Italian Declaration on the Mediterranean, 
signed on January 2nd, was issued as a White Paper, Cmd. 5429. 

It was announced that the Anglo-German Trade and Shipping 
Agreement of December 2nd, 1924 had been extended to the British 
Dominions and Colonies, including Kenya and Uganda. 

April 16th.—Replying to questions in Parliament, Mr. Eden 
explained that the British Consul at Bilbao had never stated that the 
entrance to the harbour was free from mines and that the shore batteries 
could protect shipping in territorial waters; he had merely trans- 
mitted a message to that effect received by him from the President of 
the Basque Republic. 

He also said he had received a message from the Consul reporting 
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on the situation at Bilbao ; but the Consul was not so well qualified to 
express an opinion as to conditions at sea, and he had not done so. The 
Government’s decision to protect British ships from molestation on 
the high seas was well known to shipowners and masters of vessels. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, speaking in London, said he looked with grave 
apprehension at the possibility of unrestricted competition in warships 
and unlimited design. Hitherto the naval Powers had agreed on certain 
limitations, and this had been good for the world and in the interests 
of all these Powers. 

He had accordingly been very anxious to see carried into eftect 
the proposals of the discussions of 1936, which would have imposed 
a limit on the size and armament of the bigger ships, and would have 
dissipated suspicion and averted panic among the naval Powers by 
making certain that no new type of ship would secretly and suddenly 
be constructed by any one of them. 

They knew the reasons—of prestige or of politics—which prevented 
certain Powers from acceding to the Treaty and he did not criticize 
them, but he said he would be lacking in his duty if he did not ask the 
other Powers “ to think once again of the almost intolerable burden 
that will be placed upon all our shoulders if some restriction is not 
placed upon the size and armament of warships and upon the building 
of new types.” 

Great Britain would welcome the opportunity of ratifying the 
Treaty ; the United States had already done so. He expressed satis- 
faction at the conclusion of the Agreement with Germany, and said 
as far as he could judge there was no reason why Great Britain and 
Japan should not resume the friendly relations that had been so 
satisfactory a feature of former years. 

Apmnil 17th.—The Board of Trade issued a booklet containing 
particulars of the duties and obligations imposed on masters, owners, 
and charterers of British ships by the Merchant Shipping (Spanish 
Frontiers Observation) Act, 1937. 

A statement was included advising ships not bound for Spain to 
keep outside 10 sea miles from the coast. Ships proceeding to Spanish 
territory were advised to keep outside 10 sea miles from the coast until 
opposite the port of destination. 

April 19th.—Replying to attacks on the Government’s decision 
regarding shipping destined for Bilbao, Mr. Eden stated that he had 
kept the French Government fully informed of their action, and had 
no reason to suppose that there was any disagreement. There were 
no French ships going to Bilbao, and for the French Government the 
question of traffic to the port did not arise. They had, however, 
expressed their intention to protect their ships on the high seas. 

Mr. Runciman replied to a question as to the number of vesse:s 
which had left Bilbao during the past week, and stated that four 
British vessels had left. He could not give any information as to 
whether Spanish war vessels had left the port or not. 

In reply to questions about the instructions sent to British war- 
ships regarding the protection of merchantmen, Sir Samuel Hoare said 
that the instructions to H.M. ships had, since the beginning of the 
civil war, been to the effect that if it came to the knowledge of a British 
man-o’-war that a British merchant ship was being interfered with 
on the high seas by a Spanish warship, the British ship was to afford 
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protection. No instructions had been issued for British merchant ships 
to be convoyed up to the limits of Spanish territorial waters. 

Mr. Eden replied to a question as to whether, and on what date, 
General Franco had notified the Ambassador at Hendaye that he 
would resist by force attempts to break his blockade. He said that 
the Military Governor of Irun, acting on instructions from General 
Franco, informed Sir Henry Chilton, on the evening of April oth, that 
the entrance into Bilbao of four British ships lying in St. Jean de Luz 
would be resisted by insurgent warships. He pointed out that the 
warning had nothing to do with the decision to which the Government 
came in the matter of Bilbao. 

Sir Samuel Hoare confirmed a statement that the British steamers 
Olavus and Brinkburn had left Bilbao on 14th and 15th April laden 
with ore, pointing out that, as far as he knew, no attempt was being 
made by the insurgents to prevent the departure of ships. 

He also described an incident on 6th April, when the Thorpehall 
was stopped on the high seas by the Almirante Cervera, and informed 
that she would not be permitted to enter Bilbao. The Thorpehall 
summoned assistance, and Blanche and Brazen proceeded to her 
support. In accordance with the instructions issued by the Admiralty 
the Spanish warships were informed that H.M. Government could 
not permit any action against a’ British ship on the high seas. He 
understood that subsequently the Thorpehall arrived safely at Bilbao. 

April 20th.—Introducing the Budget in Parliament, Mr. Chamber- 
lain began by saying that the national finances had been and would be 
dominated by the demands of national defence. For example, the 
review of 1936-37 showed that even then an extra {8 million, making 
{186 million for the Defence Services, had caused a Budget deficit, 
though there was a real surplus of £7,500,000 after taking into account 
the repayment of debt. 

As to the past year, the yield of Customs and Excise had been 
extremely satisfactory ; since 1931 the annual burden of the National 
Debt had been reduced by {60 million a year; and the Exchange 
Equalization Fund was still showing a profit. 

In the current year the Fixed Debt charge would remain at 
{224 million, that is, power to borrow for sinking funds would again 
be taken, and the deficit of 1936-37 would not be made good. Other 
Consolidated Fund services would cost {£11} million, the supply 
services {617,348,000, and civil supplementary estimates {10 million. 
Total prospective expenditure was, therefore, £862,848,000. 

As to receipts, he expected inland revenue to provide £452,500,000, 
of which £275 million would come from income tax (on the existing 
basis of 4s. gd. in the £), and £58 million from surtax. 

Income tax would be raised to 5s. in the £, which would yield an 
additional {13 million odd in the current year (making £288,150,000), 
and {15 million in 1938-39. He also proposed a new graduated tax 
on the growth of profits, to be called the National Defence Contri- 
bution, to apply only to companies and individuals making over £2,000 
a year profit, and not to apply to professional men or salaries of persons 
inemployment. The duration of this tax would depend on the duration 
of rearmament. 

_ Revenue would thus total £863,100,000, leaving a surplus of 
£252,000. 
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Opposition speakers accused the Government of favouring the 
Spanish insurgents by their policy regarding the Bilbao blockade, and 
Sir Samuel Hoare, replying, made three points: the Navy was ready 
and able to carry out any policy ; the Navy had been quite impartial 
between the two sides ; and it had taken exactly similar action earlier 
when the blockade was declared by the Government side. 

He did not accept the description of the position at Bilbao according 
to which there was no real blockade. Their information was derived 
from the Ambassador at Hendaye, from Consular agents, and from 
the Naval authorities on the spot. All said that for the first time in 
the war one side had succeeded in isolating part of Spain. As a result 
of these reports on April 6th and 7th, and not as a result of General 
Franco’s message, instructions were sent to warn British shipping. 

On April 15th the destroyer Brazen reported that insurgent naval 
forces were concentrated in the area and that there were practically 
no Spanish Government naval forces. That was an effective blockade 
by ships. As for mines, information was less precise, but a telegram 
the previous day had reported 14 mines swept up off Santander, and 
that day the steamer Olavus had reported that she had just missed 
one off Bilbao. 

His information was that the Basque authorities could not keep 
insurgent ships outside even territorial waters. 

Sir Samuel repeated that the Government would protect all ships 
on the high seas by the methods considered best, even if the ships dis- 
regarded their advice. But they would not convoy ships which dis- 
regarded it, and they would not send warships into territorial waters, 
not so much because of the danger as because it would break up the 
policy of non-intervention. 

Mr. Eden, replying to accusations that they were backing General 
Franco, denied that they were prejudiced against the Basque Govern- 
ment, which in form was more akin to British conceptions than either 
the Catalan or the Franco Governments. 

Their decision as to protection to shipping was quite clear; as 
to whether there was danger to shipping in the area, there were both 
remote and recent answers in the affirmative. The warning against 
dangers at Bilbao was more urgent than that against dangers at 
Santander and Gijon. 

At the end of the debate the Opposition motion was defeated by 
IIg votes to 49. 

April 22nd.—The Government informed shipowners that they 
could not, from the sources of information open to them, advise owners 
that ships were able to enter Bilbao. At Gijon and Santander the risks 
varied from day to day. Protection, if asked for, would be given to 
ships on the high seas. 

The Prime Minister stated at question time in the House that the 
Government had seen Herr Hitler’s declaration that the German Govern 
ment were willing to participate in a new world conference. He repeated 
that the British Government would be willing to take part in such 
a conference provided that thorough and comprehensive investigation 
showed that it would be likely to succeed, and provided there had 
been adequate preparation. 

President Roosevelt’s statement for the Christian Science Monitor. 
(See U.S.A.) 
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M. Daladier, speaking at Manchester, said that France, as Great 
jsritain, wanted no war and had no dream of conquest, but ‘‘ We have 
the right not to want a régime of dictatorship in your country or in 
France, and we have the right to remain attached to democracy, which 
has been the grandeur of France and Great Britain.” 

Replying to a question as to the fate of any Englishmen serving 
in the International Brigade in Spain who might have been taken 
prisoner, Lord Cranborne said the Ambassador had been instructed to 
inform the Spanish authorities that the Government “ would take a 
serious view of any treatment of volunteers of British nationality more 
severe than that justified by the rules” usually applied to prisoners 
ol war. 

Reply of Spanish Foreign Minister re guarantee against use of 
poison gas. (See Spain). 

April 24th—The text of a new Franco-British Declaration re- 
garding Belgian neutrality was issued. Its main points were: (1) 
that France and Britain appreciated the effect on Belgium of the delay 
in negotiating a Western European instrument to replace the Locarno 
Treaty and were therefore anxious to give her the assurances for which 
she asked ; (2) they took note of Belgium’s publicly expressed deter- 
mination to defend her frontiers and to arm for that purpose; (3) 
they also took note of her publicly affirmed fidelity to the League 
Covenant ; (4) in consequence, taking into account the determination 
and assurances mentioned above, they declared that “ they consider 
Belgium to be now released from all obligations towards them resulting 
from either the Treaty of Locarno or the arrangements drawn up in 
London on March roth, 1936, and that they maintain in respect of 
3elgium the undertakings of assistance which they entered into 
towards her under the above-mentioned instruments.” 

Finally, the two Governments agreed that nothing in the Declara- 
tion affected their obligations towards each other under those 
instruments. 

April 26th.—Mr. Chamberlain announced in Parliament that on 
April 29th a £100 million Defence Loan would be issued. The price 
would be 994 and the interest rate 2} per cent. It would be a short 
to medium term security, repayable before the end of 1948 at par by 
annual drawings of not less than 20 per cent. of the amount of the 
loan, the first drawings being in the Autumn of 1944. 

The proceeds, until required for defence expenditure, would be 
used to reduce the Floating Debt, and would more than cover the 
{80 million to be raised by loan for defence purposes during the 
current year. 

Mr. Eden’s speech in Brussels. (See Belgium). 

Replying to questions in Parliament the Under-Secretary for 
India said the Government could not accept a suggestion made by 
Mr. Gandhi that an arbitral tribunal should be asked to decide whether 
Provincial Governors could, or could not, divest themselves of the 
powers imposed upon them by Statute. 

The Government, however, would countenance no use of special 
powers except for the purposes for which Parliament had intended 
them to be used, and there would be no narrow or legalistic interpre- 
tation by Governors of their responsibilities. 
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April 27th.—The Declaration regarding the international position 
of Belgium was published as a White Paper, Cmd. 5437. 

Mr. Eden arrived back in London. Issue of communiqué re 
discussions in Brussels. (See Belgium). 

Note from General Franco’s headquarters in reply to the Govern- 
ment’s communication concerning the use of poison gas. (See Spain). 


Hungary. , ; ee a 
April 15th.—During a debate on foreign policy in Parliament, 
Count Bethlen emphasized that the cultivation of friendly relations 
with Germany should be undertaken only in the light of Hungarian 
national aims and resistance to all foreign attempts at interference 
with their domestic affairs. 

Apmnil 16th.—Major Szalasy, leader of the National Will Party, 
was arrested after a raid on the party headquarters. The Minister of 
the Interior ordered the dissolution of the party, on the ground that 
it had been planning an armed revolt to establish a dictatorship on 
Nazi lines. 

April 18th.—Speaking at Szegedin the Prime Minister said that 
close collaboration with Austria and Italy within the framework of 
the Rome Protocol offered the best guarantee for a pacific development 
in Central Europe. Hungary was also ready to pave the way for 
correct relations with those States with which she had disputes, and to 
settle these disputes on a basis of mutual accommodation. She was 
willing, however, to consider proposals for co-operation among the 
Danube States only on a basis of complete equality of rights. 

Without a settlement of the question of the rights of the Hungarian 
minorities in the Succession States on the basis of legal guarantees a 
normal relationship with the Little Entente was inconceivable. 

As to Germany, the friendly relations had proved fruitful in the 
economic field. 

Apnil 23rd.—Major Szalasy was sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment and three years’ loss of civil rights, on charges of 
seditious propaganda. 


India. 
April 26th.—Statement in Parliament ve Mr. Gandhi’s suggestion 
for an arbitral tribunal. (See Great Britain). 


Iraq. 
April 20th.—The Prime Minister informed Parliament that the 
Counsellors of Legation in Paris and Berlin had been dismissed for 
taking part in the dispatch of arms to Spain in the name of the Iraqi 
Government. The Government, he added, had, needless to say, nevet 
countenanced such activities. 

April 25th.—The Foreign Minister in Angora. (See Turkey). 


Italy. 
April 14th.—Signor Gayda, writing in his paper, said that Italy 
would not make any “ hurried ’”’ modification of her policy of collabor- 
ation with the Non-Intervention Committee, but she meant to insist 
that all the other Powers concerned fulfilled their obligations. i 
He made further accusations against France and Russia, saying 
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that recruiting stations were still active at Marseilles and Toulouse, 
French pilots were being recruited and trained, and several hundred 
Spaniards were receiving instruction in camps at Bordeaux and 
elsewhere. 

He also stated that in the second half of March, 167 Russian and 
5) French ‘planes arrived in Spain, that Algerian soldiers were fighting 
in the Madrid forces, and that 25 volunteers for Spain had landed at 
Marseilles from Morocco, with 1,000 more coming from Tangier. 

Apnil 15th.—Dr. Azzolini in Berlin. (See Germany). 

Publication of Declaration re Mediterranean signed with Great 
Britain. (See Great Britain). 

Apnil 16th.—The Cabinet approved a number of Bills, including 
one providing for the institution of marriage and maternity loans, to 
come into force on July 1st. To married couples not over 26 years old 
reductions were to be made in the principal if a child was born within 
12 months. This reduction was to be ro per cent., and the birth of 
further children would be rewarded by successive reductions of 20, 
30, and 40 per cent. 

The facilities as to direct taxation, enjoyed by the heads of large 
families, were to be extended to wider classes of taxpayers. Age limits 
for competing in State examinations were to be raised by two years 
in the case of married men, with an extra year for each child. 

The Fascist Union of Large Families would also receive further 
State assistance. 

April 17th—A Royal Decree was published authorizing the 
transfer to State control of certain shipbuilding companies, 7.e. those 
with a capital of at least roo million lire. 

Apnl 22nd.—General Goring arrived in Rome. Dr. von 
Schuschnigg arrived in Venice, where he had a conversation with 
Signor Mussolini, who met him at the station. Count Ciano and Herr 
Schmidt, the Austrian Acting Foreign Minister, took part in the 
discussion. 

In a statement to the Italian semi-official Agency, Dr. von 
Schuschnigg made it clear that Austria, while adhering to the spirit 
of the Rome Protocols was claiming for herself ‘ full liberty of move- 
ment, which is and will be also in the future necessary in order that 
each State may develop on its own account relations with other countries. 
The elasticity of this system and the rejection of any idea of ex- 
clusiveness constitutes the privileges of the Protocols.” 

It was believed in Rome that the rapprochement between Austria 
and Czechoslovakia was causing preoccupation to the Government. 

Writing in the Giornale d’ Italia, Signor Gayda said it was especially 
in connection with Italo-German relations that the discussion had a 
clarifying and substantial value. The tendency of Czechoslovakia, 
supported by France, to urge Austria towards an anti-German attitude 
that would equally affect Austria and Czechoslovakia was evident. 

Paris and Prague had already, by their pressure, begun the 
breaking up of the political formula of the Little Entente conceived 
originally as an anti-German instrument. 

Apnil 23rd.—A communiqué, issued after a second meeting between 
the Austrian Chancellor and the Duce, stated that they had noted with 
satisfaction the complete identity of views between the two Govern- 
ments ; also the favourable results of the Rome Protocols, and were 
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confident that their collaboration would help to consolidate the 
friendship between Austria and Italy. The Protocols might be extended 
to other Danubian States ‘‘ under certain conditions to be determined 
individually in each case.” 

They also expressed their certainty that this collaboration would 
conduce to their common objective—the creation of conditions for a 
general arrangement in the Danube Basin—and their conviction that 
such an arrangement could not be conceived or carried out without 
the active participation of Germany. 

They had also examined economic relations, and emphasized 
Italy’s important contribution to Austrian economic reconstruction. 

The spokesman of the Austrian delegation emphasized the 
extremely cordial spirit in which the conversations had been conducted, 
and also pointed out that Austria, as a small country in the heart of 
Europe, wished to remain friends with all countries. She was resolutely 
determined not to be drawn irrevocably into any military bloc. 

He also made it quite clear that Austria would not push her 
abstention from an anti-German military bloc to the point of joining 
another bloc against France, Czechoslovakia and Russia. 

The spokesman emphasized that there was no foundation for 
Italian press reports insinuating that pressure had been exerted in 
Vienna by Paris and Prague. In any case, Austrian relations with 
Czechoslovakia were so good that there was no need to think of a 
political treaty. So long, however, as Austria did not transgress the 
terms of the Rome Protocols she was free to conclude trade agreements 
with her neighbours when she chose. 

Signor Gayda, in a message from Venice for his paper, said: ‘* We 
can assert that with Italy’s collaboration an advance has been made 
towards a frank understanding (regarding the Nazis in Austria). The 
Nazis will shortly be called in Austria to share the responsibility of 
the Patriotic Front, which is a first step towards direct participation 
in the Government.” 

The writer also discussed the objections to the reconciliation of 
Austria and Czechoslovakia, and said: ‘“* Austria need not destroy 
her links with Czechoslovakia which, indeed, can be strengthened in 
the economic field. But Austria does not intend to move along the 
path suggested by Czechoslovakia’s tempting offers. . . .” 

Apmnil 26th.—Signor Mussolini received General Goring in Rome. 
Japan. : 
April 14th.—The Privy Council approved an imperial Ordinance 
exempting iron imports from tariffs for 12 months. 

The Labour, or ‘* Social Mass ”’ Party began its election campaign 
with a manifesto ending with the slogan ‘“‘ Smash Fascism.” It 
declared that the Military Estimates menaced the country with an 
inflation which would destroy the foundations of the workers’ livelihood. 

The Seiyukai Party called on the Premier to apologise to the 
nation for his “‘ unconstitutional dissolution” of Parliament, and 
said the Government had not a single party to support it, nor had it 
anything on which to appeal to the country. 

April 21st.—The Nicht Nichi published an article stating that 
negotiations were about to begin, on British initiative, for co-operation 
between Japan and China, and suggesting that a recovery of British 
friendship—desirable to Japan as a counterpoise to the strength of 
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the U.S.S.R.—would be one of the advantages gained from an 
improvement in relations with China. 

The paper indicated that, for this to be realized, Great Britain 
would have to recognize Manchukuo and Japan’s special position in 
North China, in return for which Japan would respect British interests 
in Central and South China, and co-operate with Great Britain 
financially and economically. 


The Netherlands. 


April 16th.—Reports received in The Hague from the cruiser Java 
stated that she had refused to convoy the Dutch steamer Sarkani 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, as she would do so only in the case 
of vessels carrying no war material. The Sarkani had consequently 
been captured by insurgent warships. 


Norway. 
Apnil 27th.—It was announced that the Governments of Denmark, 


Norway, Sweden and Finland had protested simultaneously to General 
Franco against the diversion and stopping of Scandinavian steamers 
by insurgent warships. 

The Norwegian Government asked what measures were going to 
be taken to secure the cessation of these acts, and added that they 
reserved the right to demand reparation for loss and damages suffered 


by Norwegian interests. 


Palestine. 
April 15th.—The Arab Assistant Superintendent of Police at 


Haifa was shot dead by three Arabs, who escaped. (He was head of 
the Criminal Investigation Department at Haifa, and had been active 
in tracking down terrorists). 

April 26th.—The Zionist Executive, meeting in Jerusalem, adopted 
a Resolution drafted by the Political Commission, declaring that the 
Jews would firmly oppose any attempt to curtail the rights, possi- 
bilities, and scope of the National Home, any infringement of the 
obligations contained in the Mandate, the whittling down of the Balfour 
Declaration, any departure from the principle of the economic absorp- 
tive capacity of the country, the limitation of land purchases by the 
Jews, and any policy designed to crystallize the National Home or 
curtail its territory by partition or by cantonization. 

The Resolution reiterated the desire of the Zionists to establish 
peaceful relations with the Arabs on a basis of non-domination irrespec- 
tive of the numbers of eachrace. The faithful fulfilment of the Mandate 


would be the best guarantee of lasting peace. 


Poland. 


Apnl 22nd.—An official statement was issued explaining that 
Jews would not be accepted as members of the Camp of National 
Unity, the movement for which had been launched on February 21st 
by Colonel Koc. An exception might be made, however, in the case 
of Jews who had performed especially meritorious service for the 
nation and could qualify as Poles. 

Colonel Beck left for Rumania. 

April 26th.—Colonel Beck arrived back in Warsaw and press 
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reports of his conversations in Bucarest stated that ‘‘a complete 
harmony of views on the actual political situation” was found to 
exist. Agreement was reached on the attitude of Poland and Rumania 
towards their common neighbours (Czechoslovakia and Russia), and 
the leaders of Rumania were reported to have listened with great 
interest to the Foreign Minister’s thesis on ‘‘ the necessity of passing 
from a general policy based on hazy international ties to direct realistic 
agreements.” 

The interpretation of this “ thesis” was stated to be the im- 
portance of bilateral non-aggression pacts such as Poland had signed 
with Germany and the U.S.S.R. 


Portugal. 
April 18th.—It was announced that the British observers on the 


frontier, 80 in number, had taken up their stations. 

April 19th.—It was announced that by arrangement with the 
Government Madeira had become the centre of a zone of the Non- 
Intervention Committee. 


Rumania. 

Apmil 16th.—The All-for-the-Fatherland Party circulated leaflets 
in Bucarest attacking the King and the Government for their action 
in excluding Prince Nicholas from the Royal Family. (This action had 
been taken on April 9th, owing to the Prince’s demand for recognition 
of his marriage to a commoner in 1931). 

April 18th.—The press published a letter from Prince Nicholas 
to the Prime Minister denying that he had any personal or other 
contact with any political group. 

Apmnil 22nd.—Colonel Beck arrived in Bucarest. 

Apmnil 25th.—Colonel Beck left Bucarest, and a communiqué was 
issued stating that the points of view of the Polish and the Rumanian 
Foreign Ministers differed in no way, and “ the collaboration of the 
two Governments will develop with confidence and friendship.” The 
basis of the Polish-Rumanian alliance was founded upon a feeling of 
responsibility for the security of the two countries. 

Apmnl 26th.—Colonel Beck’s return to Warsaw and press reports 
re relations with Poland. (See Poland). 

Apnil 27th.—Eight of the ten Iron Guards who murdered M. 
Stelescu in hospital, in July, 1936, were sentenced by Court-martial 
to life imprisonment ; the other two received 10 years’ imprisonment. 


South Africa. 
April 16th.—The Prime Minister handed to the German Minister 


a Note replying to the protest against the Proclamation regarding 
South-west Africa. 

The Note pointed out that the Proclamation was directed against 
practices which “ preclude conciliation between the various sections 
of the population and are against the interests of the German as well 
as of the other inhabitants of the Territory.” 

The Government, it stated, “conceive this Proclamation as 
issued, not in breach of the trust imposed upon them by the Mandate, 
but in pursuance of their duty to carry out that trust.” Although 
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the actions of certain German nationals had provoked the Proclama- 
tion, its terms applied to all aliens. 

The Union Government repeated its desire for friendly relations 
with the German community, and said that it trusted that “‘ the German 
nationals will not give occasion for the application of the provisions 
of the Proclamation, and would welcome the co-operation of the 
German Government in that regard.” 

April 19th.—A Gazette published in South-west Africa named as 
political organizations the Deutsches Bund, the United National South- 
west Party, and the Economic League of South-west Africa. It set 
July 1st as the date after which only British subjects might belong 
to them. 

Apnil 22nd.—Announcement by official Germany News Agency 
ve Nazis from South-west Africa. (See Germany). 

April 27th.—German official statement regarding the Report of 
the South-west African Commission. (See Germany). 


Spain. 
April 14th.—Madrid was again shelled and much damage done. 
The British steamer Olavus was reported, in Bilbao, to have been 
stopped the previous day, 17 miles outside Spanish waters, by the 
Espana, after leaving the port safely. She was allowed to proceed. 

Tarragona was bombarded by two insurgent warships, but no 
casualties were reported. Several coastal towns north of Valencia 
were also shelled from the sea. 

Catalan forces in Aragon reported successful actions isolating 
Huesca from Saragossa. 

A further statement was issued by the Basque Government through 
the Embassies in London and elsewhere, saying that they “ cannot 
assert too strongly, and can prove, that neither mines nor the reported 
/lockade by the rebels exist in the harbour of Bilbao.” 

Between April 1st and 13th, nineteen Spanish ships had entered 
and left the harbour, and six British ships also, all without incident. 
The harbour was closely guarded by destroyers and scouting vessels, 
ind the powerful coastal batteries kept the rebel warships at a distance 
of over 1r miles from the coast. 

According to reports from the captains of both British warships 
and merchantmen in the waters off the Basque coast the commander 
of the insurgent warships complained at the beginning of April that 
ships of various nationalities were flying the British flag to avoid 
interception. He therefore claimed the right to stop all ships in 
territorial waters to establish their identity. Until April 6th bona fide 
British ships, with cargoes of food or other harmless supplies, were 
allowed to proceed after being identified. 

On April 6th two British destroyers received a call for help from 
the Thorpehall, which was held up by “ several warships ”’ off Santander. 
The destroyers came up, and cleared for action and steamed straight 
for the insurgent warships, four in number, which at once made off. 

On the same day the insurgent commander announced that no 
supplies would in future be allowed to go into Bilbao and other Govern- 
ment ports, and seeing that he was faced with a new problem for which 
his force (of only four destroyers) was inadequate, the British com- 
mander ordered all British merchantmen within roo miles of these 
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Spanish ports to make for St. Jean de Luz, and await further instructions 
there. 

On April gth General Franco’s agents at the French port, seeing 
four British destroyers and six merchantmen collected there, reported to 
Salamanca that the British were assembling a convoy to escort to 
Bilbao. The General accordingly sent a message to the British 
Ambassador, at Hendaye, informing him that he was determined to 
make the blockade complete, and that he would resist any attempt to 
break it by force, whatever the consequences. 

The British Government had then decided to reinforce the naval 
forces to a strength sufficient to make interference with British ships 
outside territorial waters obviously foolhardy. 

The Foreign Minister broadcast a statement calling attention to 
the decree issued on April 8th, promising safety and protection to all 
insurgents who voluntarily came over, saying that everyone would 
be respected in his present grade or class. 

April 15th.—A report from San Sebastian stated that the Spanish 
ship Mar Caribe, which tried to approach the Basque coast, had been 
driven off by insurgent aircraft. 

The British Ambassador received a visit from the Admiral in 
command of the British naval patrol. 

The Prime Minister, speaking to a delegation of British women 
(headed by the Duchess of Atholl), promised that the future régime 
would be decided by elections as soon as the Government had liquidated 
the insurrection. There would be a Parliamentary Government which 
would take into account the lessons of the civil war, and absolute 
liberty of religious worship would be established. 


April 16th.—Government troops on the Cordoba front reported 
the capture of heights which enabled them to surround Fuenteovejuna. 
The insurgents reported the defeat of a Government attack in the 
Urquiola Pass, on the Bilbao front. 


Apnil 17th.—The local authorities at Bilbao gave to the British 
Consul full particulars of the facilities for the defence of commercial 
shipping within territorial waters. They included five batteries of 
coastal artillery, and coastal survey aeroplanes to reconnoitre for 
ships entering and leaving. There was also complete freedom from 
mines both inside and well outside territorial waters; sixteen mine- 
sweepers swept the whole bay daily. 

These measures, it was stated, had prevented minelaying by the 
insurgents since January 17th. The blockade was no more severe 
than it had been during the past six months, and no merchant ship 
had yet been sunk, mined, shot at, or molested in the territorial waters 
round the port. 

The Government forces reported the capture of several towns in 
the Teruel sector, including Argente, Lidon, and Visedo. 

Andujar, on the Cordoba front, and Almeria were bombed by 
insurgent aircraft. 


April 18th.—A British merchantman was reported to have reached 
Gijon, escorted by three Spanish destroyers. Madrid reports gave its 
name as the Thorpehall, and these were confirmed later. 

The British steamer Marie Llewellyn was reported to have received 
orders from her owners to discharge her cargo of potatoes at Alicante. 
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Seventy people were arrested in Madrid alleged to belong to an 
espionage organization. 

Bilbao was bombed by insurgent aircraft with some loss of life. 

April 19th.—A new Catalan Cabinet was formed, with four Ministers 
belonging to the C.N.T.; three to the U.G.T.; and three to the 
Esquerra. Sefior Taradellas continued as Prime Minister. 

The Minister of Defence was an Anarcho-Syndicalist (C.N.T.), and 
the Prime Minister and the Minister of the Interior belonged to the 
Esquerra. 

A Supreme War Council was also formed, to be presided over by 
President Companys, together with a War Industries Board. 

General Franco signed a decree providing for the merging into one 
organization, or National Party, of the Falange and the Traditionalists, 
or Carlists. He stated that he would appoint two military chiefs as 
seconds-in-command to himself as leader of the united body, which 
would be known as the “* Falange Espajiola Tradicionalista.”’ 

He broadcast a statement to the Spanish people in which he said 
the war was taking increasingly the form of a crusade. He appealed 
to all Monarchists, Catholics, Fascists, Carlists, and Conservatives, for 
unity and faith to undertake the great task of peace, which involved 
the crystallization in a new State of the idea and nature of their 
national revolution. 

General Franco also urged listeners not to be deceived by Red 
propaganda invoking the ideals of democracy, human brotherhood, 
and so on. 

The new organization was to adopt the 27-point programme of 
the Falangists, while a concession was made to the monarchist senti- 
ments of the Carlists by a declaration that a restoration was not 
excluded should the needs and sentiment of the country demand it. 

The organs of the administration would be a Secretariat and a 
National Council, the latter to advise on affairs of State submitted to 
it by the head of the Government. 

The leaders of both parties were stated to have accepted the 
arrangement loyally, and the Rénovacion Espafiola also agreed to 
the merger. 

April 20th.—The British steamer Seven Seas Spray reached Bilbao 
from St. Jean de Luz with a cargo of 3,600 tons of foodstuffs. She did 
the voyage at night without lights, and was met outside the port by 
Basque destroyers. 

The Government forces reported further progress north and 
north-west of Teruel, with the capture of Celadas. 

The insurgents resumed the offensive on the Basque front, 
occupying several villages. 

The transport of refugees to French ports by British warships 
was resumed. 

General Franco received Sefior Hedilla, leader of the Falangists, 
and asked for their firm collaboration in creating a régime of justice. 

_ April 21st.—The Minister of Marine issued an order to the Fleet 
informing it that the Government had declined to accept sea control 
under the Non-Intervention Agreement, and instructing it, and the 
Air Force, at all times to provide escorts and protection for vessels 
legally flying the Republican flag. They should prevent such ships, 
whatever their cargo, from being detained or obliged to change their 
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course under any pretext, and within territorial waters they should 
protect ships of whatever nationality which asked or accepted their 
protection. 

The Agreement was described as “‘ unjust,” and the order stated 
that no one might detain or interfere with Spanish ships, under any 
pretext. , 

Patriotic demonstrations were held in many towns throughout 
the areas controlled by General Franco in celebration of the merging 
of the political groups into one organization. 

The 27-point programme of the Falangists was understood to 
include the following points: Any form of separatism was an un- 
pardonable crime. The State would be a totalitarian instrument in 
the service of national integrity, and all Spaniards would take part 
in it through their family, municipal and syndical functions. 

The system of political parties would be implacably abolished, 
and a rigorous discipline would prevent any attempt to poison or 
disunite Spaniards. 

In the economic sphere ‘“ we imagine Spain,” the programme 
stated, “‘ as one gigantic syndicate of producers. We shall organize 
Spanish society in a corporative manner by means of a system of 
vertical syndicates.” 

It also declared: ‘* We have a will to Empire. We will not put 
up with international isolation or foreign interference. . . . Our armed 
forces . . . must be as efficient and numerous as is necessary to assume 
to Spain at all times complete independence and that world leadership 
which is her due. A military view of life shall shape Spanish existence. 
Spain must aspire to become a great maritime Power for its defence 
and its commerce.” 

Every man would receive a pre-military education to prepare him 
for incorporation in the National and Popular Army of Spain. 

Economic reform and the social reform of agriculture would be 
taken in hand. The régime would not tolerate that great masses of 
people should live miserably while the few enjoyed every luxury. 
Public bodies would, as a matter of course, assist those people who 
were unable to find work. Cultivable land would be redistributed so 
as to set up family properties and energetically stimulate the syndica- 
tion of labourers, and a campaign of afforestation would be inaugurated, 
by the mobilization for a time of the whole of Spanish youth. 

Apnl 22nd.—The British ships Hamsterley, MacGregor, and 
Stanbrook were reported to be on their way to Bilbao from St. Jean 
de Luz. 

On the Madrid front the Government forces reported the defeat 
of insurgent attempts to cross the Manzanares River. The city was 
again bombarded. 

General Franco gave an interview to a British press representative 
in which, referring to the war-time collaboration of the Falangists and 
Carlists, he said that in war their efforts had been national, and there 
could be no doubt that when peace was established their contribution 
would also be national. The disruption of Spain was artificial, he went 
on, and had been brought about by anti-Spaniards who instilled into 
the people the international principles of Marxism and Communism. 
Before the war began these people had been preparing a Red revolution 
by weakening the unity of the country by means of dismemberment. 


‘ 
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In the religious sphere, he went on, “‘ we stand for that great and 
comprehensive spirit that allowed, when the unity of our nation was 
being wrought, mosque and synagogue to stand open in accordance 
with the spirit of a Christian State. A Concordat will be arranged 
| with the Church of Rome by which the relationship of the Church and 
State will be definitely settled. . . .” 

He asserted that foreign military intervention had been noticeably 
on the Red side right from the beginning, and referred to the part 
played by the agents of the Third International dating from the time 
the Popular Front came into power. 

The Foreign Minister addressed a Note to the British Chargé 
d’Affaires in Valencia, in reply to an invitation to give an assurance 
that gas would not be used in the war, in which he stated that the 
Government had agreed “to give a guarantee that they will not 
initiate the use of poison gas, since they have always been more 
humanitarian than the rebels.” 

April 23rd.—The three British steamers, carrying between them 
8,500 tons of foodstuffs, arrived at Bilbao after being stopped by 
insurgent warships. On a British destroyer intervening the insurgents 
claimed that territorial waters extended for six miles from the shore. 
The British destroyer refused to recognize this claim and, on the 
insurgent vessel firing a shot across the bows of one of the merchant- 
men, called for the assistance of H.M.S. Hood. The latter warship 
signalled to the Spanish vessels not to molest the British ships, and the 
Spaniards then sheered off. 

As soon as the British ships reached territorial waters the shore 
forts opened fire on the insurgent vessels. 

April 24th.—Bilbao was raided by air, for the third time within 
two days, and General Franco’s troops made progress towards Durango, 
after occupying the village of Elorrio. They also captured Mount 
Udala and the three crests of Enchorta, taking many prisoners and 
securing large quantities of arms and other war material. 

It was stated in Salamanca that the action of the British warships 
off Bilbao was held to be inconsistent with the British policy of 
neutrality and a breach of international law. It was argued that the 
warships had prevented Spanish warships from carrying out their 
duties within territorial waters, interposing themselves between the 
merchant ships and the blockading Spanish warships. 

The Madrid Defence Committee was abolished and a Municipal 
Council, of 18 members, resumed control of all civil matters. A 
Socialist was elected Mayor. 

April 25th.—The British ships Thurston and Stesso reached Bilbao 
without incident. The French vessel Datriguerrme arrived at 
Santander. 

The British steamer Oakgrove reached Santander with a cargo of 
coal. A Spanish cruiser endeavoured to stop her within the six-mile, 
but outside the three-mile, limit and, on the British cruiser Shropshire 
instructing her to proceed on her course, as she would be protected, 
the Spaniard drew off. 

April 26th.—The British steamer Sheaf Garth reached Bilbao 
with a cargo of coal. A message from Gibraltar stated that the British 
steamer Greathope was returning there after being stopped by an 
insurgent warship. She was on her way to Antwerp. 
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General Franco sent a Note to the British Ambassador, at Hendaye, 
protesting against the action of H.M.S. Hood on April 23rd, on the 
ground that international waters extended for six miles from the shore. 
He also received a Note from the British Ambassador protesting against 
the stopping of the Macgregor that day. The Ambassador made it 
clear that naval protection would be afforded to British merchantmen 
as far as the limit of territorial waters. 

General de Llano, broadcasting from Seville, referred to the arriva] 
of the British merchantmen at Bilbao, and said : ‘* Maybe some Spanish 
gentleman-sailor belonging to the Nationalist Navy will carry out 
his duty, in which case someone will be responsible for the outcome.” 
The General also forecast the speedy dissolution of the British Empire. 

General Mola’s forces captured Durango and Eibar, the latter a 
town with a large munitions factory. 

Malaga and other places on the coast near by were bombarded 
by Government warships. 

Guernica was bombed and destroyed by a large number of aero- 
planes reported to be German, and Durango was occupied by General 
Mola’s forces. During the attacks on Eibar and Durango over 3,000 
prisoners were stated to have been captured, and Eibar was described 
as burnt to the ground. 

Motril was bombed by Government aircraft. 

April 27th.—Valencia was bombarded by two insurgent cruisers, 
and Madrid was again bombed from the air. 

It was understood that General Franco’s headquarters had sent 
a Note to London in reply to the British Government’s communication 
regarding the use of poison gas. 

General Franco’s representative in Lisbon received a protest made 
simultaneously by the Governments of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
and Finland against the diversion and stopping of various Scandinavian 
vessels by insurgent warships. 


Sweden. 
April 19th.—Speaking on the 50th anniversary of the Swedish 


General Export Association, the Foreign Minister said the mission 
entrusted to M. Van Zeeland could not be regarded as a reply to the 
recent steps taken by the signatories of the Oslo Convention, but as 
a parallel to their initiative. 

He pointed out that the structure of the foreign trade of the Oslo 
Powers was such that they were more dependent upon markets which 
were greater than those of the group. Certain differences in their 
commercial policies often limited their possibilities, and the co-operation 
of the great commercial Powers must be obtained if the movement 
was to provide benefits of real importance. 

The world was still waiting for the fulfilment of hopes awakened 
by the Three-Power exchange declaration. President Roosevelt's 
invitation to M. Van Zeeland showed the preparedness of the United 
States, and the preliminaries of a future British-American trade agree- 
ment were swallows announcing the approach of Spring. 


Turkey. 


April 14th.—The Prime Minister in Belgrade and issue of statement. 
(See Yugoslavia). 
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April 25th.—The Foreign Minister of Iraq arrived in Angora on 
an official visit. He told the press that while in Damascus he had 
discussed Turco-Syrian relations and would be happy if, while in 
Turkey, he could help to ease the tension regarding Alexandretta. 

April 27th.—It was learnt that the Soviet Minister had presented 
his letters of recall and left Angora. 


U.S.A. 
April 16th.—The Court of Appeals at Boston of the first United 


States Circuit declared the provisions of the Federal Social Security 
Act (relating to unemployment insurance and old-age pensions) to be 
unconstitutional. (It was this Court that, in July, 1935, held the 
A.A.A. to be unconstitutional). 

The majority of the Court held that the tax imposed could be 
termed an Excise Tax, which meant that the Federal Government 
was seeking indirectly to control action by individual States in matters 
resting solely within their powers reserved to them by the Constitut‘on. 

April 19th.—The Assistant Secretary of State, speaking in 
Washington, referred to their attempts to revive international trade 
as a means of fostering peace, and said: ‘* We will thus take part and 
bear our full share in all international efforts to secure military and 
economic disarmament.” : 

He also quoted the President’s statement that “‘ We are not 
isolationists except in so far as we seek to isolate ourselves completely 
from war.” 

The International Textile Conference, meeting in Washington, 
concluded its work. The chairman stated that he felt that in the field 
of international trade the attitude of the assembly had been “ positive, 
not negative,” since “‘ the need for the protection of standards was 
demonstrated, but the need for the reduction of barriers against 
increased trade was equally plain.” 

April 20th.—Congress heard the President’s Message accompanying 
his revised statement of the Budgétary position for the year beginning 
July Ist, 1937. 

For the year ending on June 30th the net deficit was estimated 
at $2,557 million ({511,400,000), an increase of $309 million over the 
President’s earlier calculations. 

For the year 1937-38 it was believed that there would be a net 
deficit of $418 million. 

The expenditure included $1,500 million for “ work relief,” and 
the President asked that it should be made available early in June, 
so that its expenditure could be properly planned before July rst. 

Apnil 22nd.—President Roosevelt wrote a letter for publication 
in the Christian Science Monitor, in which he referred to the Anglo- 
American identity of interest in the preservation of peace, “a simple 
statement of fact ’’ which, he said, could not be too often affirmed, 
and he went on: ‘* While national means and methods of contributing 
to a peace more secure and more stable may rightly vary, this common 
objective stands ever a common inspiration. 

‘Peace may not be won with asking, but it can be won with 
striving, and I was never more convinced than now that plain people 
oe in the civilized world to-day wish to live in peace one with 
another.” 
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US.S.R. 
April 24th.—Reports were current that some 300 more arrests 
had been made of men in or connected with the former G.P.U. 
April 27th.—Announcement re recall of Minister to Turkey. (See 
Turkey). 


Yugoslavia. 

April 14th.—The Prime Minister held discussions with the Turkish 
Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, and an official statement was 
issued saying that they had examined their international obligations 
arising out of all the pacts signed by Yugoslavia and Turkey. They 
also studied their particular obligations entered into with third 
countries, and confirmed with satisfaction that all these obligations 
were fully concerned with the aims towards which Turco-Yugoslav 
foreign policy was striving within the framework of the Balkan Pact, 
and in conformity with the League Covenant. 

The Government were understood to have ordered the removal 
of the barbed wire entanglements on the frontier of Bulgaria, which 
had been erected in 1920. They had also released the brother-in-law 
of the Macedonian leader, Todor Alexandroff, who had been in custody 
for 18 years, 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


*Committee for Study of International 
Loan Contracts .... “i ss 


Conference of Oslo Powers 
*Supervisory Commission .... 
Empire Parliamentary Conference 
Imperial Conference * 
*Sub-Committee on Drug Seizures 
International Maritime Committee 


International Advisory Committee on 
Broadcasting ives ; 


*Ninety-seventh Session of the Council .... 
*Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium 
*Special Meeting of the League Assembly 
General Elections in Thé Netherlands. 
International Technical Committee of 
Legal Experts on Air Questions 
*Advisory Committee on Professional 
Workers .. is ‘ai 
* Advisory Diente on Minnaemee 
*Bureau of the Disarmament Canteen 
*Extraordinary Session of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission .... ~ in 
*Committee on Social Charges 


*International Federation of 
Factory Workers ; 

International Railway Congress 

*Eightieth Session of the Gov — Body, 
I.L.O. 

Executive Committee of the League of 
Red Cross Societies oe ve 

*Twenty-third Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, 1.L.O. 

Twenty-fifth Session of the Interna- 
tional Commission for Air Navigation 


General 


*Economic Committee os = 
First International Technical Conference 
on Air Relief 


Meeting of International Petuntion of 
Agricultural Technicians _ 


Second World Oil Congress 
International Exchange Congress 
International Wool Conference 


*Permanent Mandates Commission 


(Ordinary Session) 
*Committee of Enquiry on Raw Materials 
Seventeenth International ee of 
Agriculture ; 
Ninth Congress of Setemantionsl Chi suites 
of Commerce se 
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The Hague 
Geneva 
London 
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Bucarest 
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Paris 
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Paris 
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Paris 
Geneva 
Budapest 
The Hague 
Paris 

Paris 


Paris 


Geneva 
Geneva 


The Hague 


Berlin 






1937 
June 28th—July 3rd ..... Tenth Session of the International Studies 
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Conference 


June 29th—July 1st ..... Fourth International Conan of Anti- 
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July 


August 


1938. 


August 


2nd 
4th 


4th 
5th 


1oth 


4th 


28th 


Militarist Ministers and Clergy 


*Advisory Committee on atta of 
Nations Teaching é‘ 


International Conference on the Social 
Sciences 


International C saithesiniits ue Social en 


International Housing and Town-Plan- 
ning Congress si , 


*Executive Committee of the Intellectual 
Co-operation Committee 


Second International oe of Com- 
parative Law Me ios Se 


Eighth International Congress for His- 
torical Sciences .... 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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